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620 THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 

INTERNATIONAL LAW AND REBELLION 

Sir, — Was the Southern Confederacy entitled to the protection of inter- 
national law during our Civil War? Did the United States Government 
violate Southern rights guaranteed by international law, by the blockade of 
the Southern ports? Were the relations between the North and the South 
international relations or were they the relations between a government and 
its rebellious subjects? 

We know what England's attitude was during the Civil War. In her 
reply to our protest on behalf of " freedom of the seas " she reiterates that 
attitude, viz., that the Southern Confederacy was an independent nation, 
rightly struggling against foreign, i.e., Northern invasion, and therefore en- 
titled to the international status of a free nation, and to the protection of 
international law. This, apparently, is the attitude of Mr. Maurice Low in 
his article on " The Freedom of the Seas " in your September number. Is 
it the correct, the American, attitude? or must we tacitly accept the insult 
it implies and scarcely veils, lest we hurt the feelings of the " mother coun- 
try," or lest the present Administration should alienate Southern votes? 
Must we all acquiesce in the " hyphenation " of " Anglo-Saxonism," dare we 
not call ourselves merely American ? 

Inquisitive. 

Jamestown, Md. 

" SERGEANT WHAT'S HIS NAME " 

Sir, — If you will pardon a personal letter, not sent through the chan- 
nels, from so humble a person as a sergeant in Troop D, 1st Cavalry, I wish 
to express my appreciation of the article by Major-General John F. O'Ryan 
in the recent issue of The North American Review. If we had more like 
it, the public would have a much better idea of national defense, and a 
clearer understanding of the National Guard; what it is, and what it is 
trying to do. I thoroughly enjoyed reading the article and was pleased to 
find our commanding officer among the contributors. 

Rot A. Chenet. 

Syracuse-, N. T. 

WHAT PREPAREDNESS REALLY MEANS 

Sir, — Since the beginning of the present conflict in Europe, there has 
been a growing agitation for "preparedness" in the United States. That 
such preparation is essential to the welfare and security of the country no 
one can doubt — except that the country at large seems to have interpreted 
preparedness as military organization. Every community is agog with 
various schemes for training the citizenry, for promoting new inventions of 
destruction, for enlarging the army and navy, etc., etc. All of which would 
be very valuable, were they not so hopelessly insufficient. 

It seems particularly inconsistent that we should fashion our methods of 
preparedness after the one country which will surely suffer the most terrible 
defeat known in the annals of the world. Germany, by means of her 
remarkable organization and efficiency, has assumed a temporary advantage, 
but no one familiar with the financial and industrial conditions abroad can 



